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Jfrap Corrapftratt, Items, ttt, 

Z>#w Crayon. : May 4, 1857. 

Dusseldobf is a rather small town, of about twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, numbering among these more than four 
hundred artists. Whole streets in the suburbs are lined with 
studios, and a walk through a dozen of them in a couple of 
hours pays well for the trouble. Though I remember many 
names of artipts, I intend to mention but the most prominent 
ones. During my visit Lessing was absent. His studio stands 
in the rear of his residence, the hall of which was lined with 
antlers of all sizes, which are displayed as trophies of his hunt- 
ing excursions. Lessing enjoys the privilege of hunting in the 
royal forests wherever and whenever he chooses, and a very 
good marksman he is. His studio is fitted up with every 
description of materials, indispensable to an historical painter; 
bishops' dresses, mitres, crooked staves, doublets, and knights 1 
cloaks, old weapons, rifles, and swords. The models were only 
wanting to represent the gronp, that stood portrayed in rough 
outlines on the large canvas covering the back part of his 
large stndio, the subject of which was "Pope Pachalis Quar- 
relling with Henry V." In landscape painting Lessing is sur- 
passed by none in Dusseldorf. 

In Aohehbaoh's studio everything was neat and fashionable. 
A male servant opened the door; inquiring my business with 
many bows, and having announced my name to bis master, he 
conducted me np-stairs with many more bows. Achenbach, in 
a dress coat, was stepping forward and backward before a pic- 
ture of a "Dutch Coast Scene," eyeing it with certain graceful 
motions, and touching it up, as he studied and tacked. 

Quite different was Bleibtreu's studio 1 — a real lumber-room 
of deserted hayracks. Old saddles and harnesses, pistol-holsters, 
queer stirrups and strange spurs and bridles ; dirty cloaks, that 
had seen service, and swords and firearms of all ages and all 
Bizea, were lying- and hanging about. Skulls of horses and of 
men looked grinning down from the walls, and on a big heavy 
log, with four outstretched legs, hung a wooden figure, in the 
attitude of a fighting position. In the midst of this pSle-mSle 
of rubbish sat youDg Bleibtren, with a jovial laughing face, 
besmeared all over with colors, before a canvas of small size, 
on which the bustle of a fighting crowd was depicted with 
great truthfulness. His figures are characterized by the youth- 
ful expression of the faces, so full of life and spirit. I sug- 
gested to him the study of American history. The pictures on 
his easel were orders received from the king, representing 
scenes in Napoleon's war, in which, of course, the French 
went off second beBt. Bleibtren is, without doubt, one of the 
most gifted talents to be found, in this line of painting. He is 
an artist of great promise. He yet lacks that finer execution, 
which makes Camphausen superior to him ; the latter paints 
faithfully after models always before him, while Bleibtren con- 
sults more his imagination and memory. Camphausen, it is 
said, will take a horse to an appropriate place, and having 
arranged carefully easel and canvas, will shoot the beast, and 
then faithfully sketch the dying animal. 

Tiedemakd, the master in Norwegian figure-pieces, is the 
most amiable and unpretending young man I met at Dusseldorf. 
His pictures are simple scenes, representing the home life of 
the Scandinavians; for instance, husband and wife are seen 
engaged in some domestic work, conversing with a man leaning 
upon a partly-opened door, who is a hunter, relating his adven- 
tures with a bear, that lies dead in the midst of the room. He 



smiled in reply to my question, how he could find so many new 
subjects for his paintings without going every year to the land 
of his birth ? I could not imagine how any Dusseldorfer could 
paint without having his models constantly before him. Draw- 
ing a curtain aside, he brought out a little fellow, a neighbor's 
son, with a Norwegian far cap on his head, who was his 
model. Tiedemand had several pupils, who preferred his 
instruction to that of the Academy. 

The Academy is situated on the banks of the Ehine, free on 
all sides. Once a princely chateau, it contains a great number 
of spacious rooms and halls. My guide called it the "menagery " 
on account of the strange beings that inhabited it, among 
whom the students, with long flowing hair, figured as lions, and 
some of the professors as grumbling bears. The high windows 
of the rooms are separated by screens, and every partition is 
occupied by numerous students. The visitor cannot help laugh- 
ing when entering these rooms. Caricatures cover the walls, 
the doors, and the screens, giving in this way a history of the 
occupants, both professors and students, for many years past : 
paint, inch thick, covers every other accessible part of the 
room. Other rooms of the building are occupied by the 
Academy professors, who, receiving a certain salary, have to 
devote certain hours to the students engaged there. The city's 
gallery, in the same building, is open to the visitor for a small 
fee. The pictures have been purchased out of some particular 
fund, and among them are master-pieces by Sohn, Lessing, and 
many other masters of this school. 

The Academy is no longer what it used to be years ago. 
Many artists becoming disgusted with the strict rules of the 
professors, have taken rooms for themselves, and have at the 
same time opened them for the reception of pupils. There is 
this advantage growing out of this state of things: we no more 
find that intolerable Dusseldorfer sameness, that universal 
monotony of color and style which characterizes the former 
productions of this school. The year 1848 made among the 
artists great changes for the better, rendering them more inde- 
pendent. The old -fogies lost their influence by the artists 
founding the " Mahlkasten ;" this place of union being for the 
advantage of the younger class. There exists a kind of fellow- 
ship among artists in Dusseldorf, that is highly praiseworthy, 
and ought to be imitated everywhere. Great encouragement is 
given by them to young beginners ; they are sustained by the 
whole, body, and while receiving instruction from one, they 
find board with another. The artists, when speaking of their 
exhibitions and the sale of their pictures there, use constantly 
the word we, meaning the contributors as a whole, " We have 
sent there so many pictures," " We have received there eo much 
money." They have a common purse, to which every one 
contributes quarterly a small fee. Out of this purse are paid 
the expenses of packing, forwarding, insuring, and other small 
items, relieving the artists of much anxiety and trouble, and 
saving him time and labor. 

The various exhibition places in Germany, I understood, have 
a certain arrangement for exhibition, called Northern, Southern, 
and Rhenish exhibitions. A number of cities and towns have 
united, agreeing to open their galleries at different times, so as not 
to interfere with each other. As soon as a society has been 
formed with sufficient funds for bearing the expenses of an 
exhibition, they may become a part of the association. The 
picture, always enclosed in a nice casing, to protect the frame 
from handling, is sent from place to place, and is restored to its 
owner after a certain time, when not disposed of. D. 



